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EDITORIAL 


— COLUMN: appears inthis issue of PQ: Letters 
to the Editor. A welcome addition, we feel, and 
we hope that it will encourage more comments, ques- 
tions, and stimulating thought from our circle of reac- 
ers. The "uphill battle’ for the furthering of gooa 
music in piano teaching is often a lonesome one, and 
the more dedicated a teacher is to his work, the more 
he is likely to feel that bad taste and general laxity on 
musical matters seem to be prevailing all around. 
There is a certain amount of comfort, though, in the 
knowledge that one's views are shared by musicians 
throughout the country, and that pianoteachers every- 
where are working under the same conditions. 

The struggle of good music versus bad music, of 
hard work and its results versus easily achieved false 
success, of experience versus immaturity, is ages 
old; it merely assumes new guises in each period. 
Our age reverberates with the din of shouted slogans, 
such as "It's fun! - It's easy!" Even the subtle art of 
piano playing is enveloped in the noise. With a shud- 
der we think of the "teachers" who want everybody to 
"learn to play the favorite tunes in three short, easy 
lessons," and of the instrument manufacturers who 
construct monstrous contraptions with ready-made 
chords and "key charts."" Certainly, there is nothing 
wrong in doodling with favorite tunes or fiddling around 
with the achievements of the technical age--but never, 
never, should these be confused with "learning to play 
the piano." 


Filling colours into numbered spaces is unques- 
tionably a pleasant and harmless pastime; it may be a 
way of gaining experience in the handling of paints, 
and the finished product might even look like a painted 
picture--but it has absolutely nothing to do with crea- 
tive activity. Yet advertisers are passing it off as 
such and, paradoxical as this may appear, there is a 
comforting thought in this: fortified with excessive 
market research figures, advertisers will always 
strike out to hit the largest possible number of people 


(Continued on page 28) 
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SOME MUSIC REVIEWS 





Hubert Doris 


Fr US hope that "The Piccolo and the Bassoon" 
is an augury of good things to come in the new 
year. It isn't often that one finds a piece on the very 
elementary level that is as challenging and as imagi- 
native as this one by Carolyn Bull. While it is not de- 
signed for the most beginning beginner, it is never- 
theless basically quite simple. The right hand is easy, 
and so is the left; the challenge comes in the ensemble. 
There is a real sense of the independence of parts in 
this little work, and the performer is forced to pay 
attention to two lines at once. Generally speaking, the 
first experience in polyphonic playing that a child has 
is when he starts the Bach Inventions, and they are, 
even from the start, far from simple, and often are 
beyond the ability of even a gifted beginner. Pieces 
like "Piccolo" could prepare a student well for the 
concept and execution of polyphony almost without his 
knowing it. The trick lies more in the wide spread 
between the two parts than in the true rhythmic and 
melodic independence of the lines, but the device is 
quite legitimate, and combined with clean harmony 
and simple dynamic instructions, makes a most satis- 
factory work. 


On an even simpler level, Stephen Park's "Trees" 
is just as good. For once a composer seems to have 
taken a point of view before writing. So often the 
simplest pieces wander around vaguely, lighting now 
and again on a dominant chord (almost always a sev- 
enth without the fifth) or some chromatic horror bor- 
rowed from the more rapturous composers of the 19th 
century, whose concept of music for children one can 
scarcely contemplate without a shudder. ''Trees"', on 
the other hand, concentrates on outlining in melodic 
fashionthe primary functional harmonies in a straight- 
forward and unequivocal manner; four measures of I, 
four of IV, four of II, four of V ending on the 7th of 
the V, which pulls neatly into the second half of the 
piece. The rest of the work is based onthe same prin- 
ciple, but the phrase lengths change just before the 
end, adding a certain amount of tension and interest, 
and the last descending scale seems particularly fit- 
ting. The composer has done a very good job, using 
the simplest materials, and should be encouraged to 
produce more of the same. 

Just a word about Hansi Alt's "On Tip Toe." It 
isn't up to Mrs. Alt's usual standard, but more for 
reasons of inspiration than execution. As always, this 
composer possesses a taste and technique that are 
beyond cavil, but for once the muse was nodding, and 
the finished product is something less than sensational 
--except for the last seven measures. Most people, 
musicians included, have very little idea of how dif- 

(Continued on page 5) 














Recommended Music 


September - December 1959 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
The piccolo and the bassoon. CAROLYN BULL C Fischer .40 
Hop Scotch. STANLEY R. AVERY J Fischer . 40 
Listen to the woodpecker. MICHAEL BRODSKY Elkan-Vogel  .40 
On tip-toe. HANSI ALT Sch & Gun .35 
Trees. STEPHEN PARK Elkan-Vogel .40 
Flotsam. MICHAEL AARON Mills . 40 
Cradle song. GRETA MALDEN G Schirmer . 35 
A tune for a musical toy. ROBERT BAYLEY BMI Canada___—.40 
INTERMEDIATE 
Molto perpetuo. JOAN LAST Oxford 1.00 
Suite miniature. GRETCHANINOFF Marks .75 
Furiant. JUDITH DVORKIN Elkan-Vogel_ .40 
Humoresque. LABUNSKI Summy . 50 
Praying. HOWARD WILSON Mills .40 
EARLY ADVANCED 
Intermezzo. GARDNER READ Summy . 50 
Three piano moods. WILLIAM SCHUMAN Merion each .40 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are gener usly furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 6, 





eNEW EDITIONS 


Aldridge and Phillips, eds. The Kingly Classics. Grade 
I. Elkin ( Galaxy, agent), $1.25 
Despite its very misleading title, this is a good 
collection of unusual little pieces by less known com- 
posers, in chronological order. 

Johann Anton ANDRE. Six sonatinas for piano duet; 
edited by David Goldberger and Poldi Zeitlin. Summy, 
$1.25 

C. Ph. E. BACH. Les folies d'espagne; theme with 
variation; edited by Hugo Ruf. Ricordi, 75 cents 

Louise Garrow, ed. and arr. To begin with. ..; 22 fa- 
miliar songs arranged for piano. Schroeder, 75cents 

For very small children. The 22 familiar songs 
are printed almost plainly, with a minimum of har- 
monization. 

A HANDEL album for piano solo; the easiest piano 
pieces. (ErwinC. Scholz, ed.) Universal UE13040E, 
75 cents 

A nice selection and edition. 


Haywood, ed. Prowse (Sam Fox Publ., agent), .50 each. 
Battishill, Jonathan (1738-1801). Air for pianoforte. 
Smith, John Christopher (1712-1795). Courante for 
pianoforte. 

Steibelt, D. (1765-1823). Lecon (Tempo di Menuetto) 
for pianoforte. 
Nice single pieces, not otherwise available. 

KIRNBERGER collection; pieces for piano by Johann 
Philipp Kirnberger; sel. and ed. from original sour- 
ces by Oswald Jonas. Summy, 1.25 

Stylistically between Bach and Mozart, Kirnber- 
ger's little dance pieces are charming and instructive. 

The edition is exemplary in its closeness to the ori- 

ginal sources. 

Marchi, ed. Le piu belle pagine dei Clavicembalisti 
Spagnoli. Ricordi (E. R. 2470), 1.25 

A good edition of really wonderful music by Span- 
ish composers, such as Sole: and Rodriguez. Some- 
what similar in style and difficulty to Scarlatti's son- 
atas. 


Montani, ed. Clavicembalisti Italiano; 9 composizioni. 
Ricordi (E.R. 2463), 1.90 
Montani, ed. Le pit belle pagine dei Clavicembalisti 
Belgi. Ricordi (E. R. 2525), 90 cents 
Le pit belle pagine dei Clavicembalisti Francesi. 
Ricordi (E.R. 2511), 1.25 
Le pit. belle pagine dei Clavicembalisti Tedeschi. 
Ricordi (E.R. 2622), 1.25 
Fine collections of German, French, and Belgian 
harpsichord music. 
MOZART. Six Viennese sonatinas for the piano; edited 
by Joseph Prostakoff. G. Schirmer (1797), 1.50 
A new transcription of Mozart's original Diverti- 
menti for woodwind trio, based on the original more 
than on the piano arrangement of Mozart's time. 


A. SCARLATTI. Variazioni sulla 'Follia di Spagna"; 
for piano. Tagliapietra, ed. Ricordi, 75 cents. 
Each set of variations on the "'Follia'' ground bass 
brings a great variety of rhythmical and technical 
problems. They are fine recital pieces, however they 
are quite demanding. 


Silvestri,ed. 18 composizioni clavicembalistiche Ital- 
iane. Ricordi (E.R. 1905), 1.50 
Anthologies of musically interesting Italian harp- 
sichord compositions, by Scarlatti, Galuppi, Paradisi 
and others. The Silvestri collectionis somewhat over- 
edited. 


Note: The following titles are listed for the informa- 
tion of our readers No evaluation of them has been 
made. 


e ADVANCED 

Nevett BARTOW. Variations and fugue. Oxford, 2.50 
(93P209). 

Carlisle FLOYD. Sonata for piano. Boosey and Hawkes, 
2.50 

Ernst KRENEK. Echoes from Austria. Rongwen 

Raymond Gallois MONTBRUN. Mosaique; suite pour 
piano. Alphonse Leduc, 2.67 

Raymond Gallois MONTBRUN. Sonate pour piano. Al- 
phonse Leduc n.p. 

Robert PALMER. Sonata for 2 pianos, 4 hands. Peer, 
4.00 for 2 copies 

Maurice PESSE. Rayon de lune; nocturne pour piano. 
Alphonse Leduc (1919), 55 cents 

Leo SMIT. Seven characteristic pieces. Broude 

Carlos SURINACH. Sonatina. Peer, 1.35 

Marko TAJCEVIC. Serbian dances (Srpske Igre). 
Rongwen __ion.p. 

Henri TOMASI. Berceuse pour le piano. Alphonse Le- 
duc, 60 cents 

Joseph WAGNER. Four miniatures. Southern, 85 cents 

e PIANO ENSEMBLE 

Leroy ANDERSON. Saraband; duet for one piano. Mills, 
1.00 

Dorothy BISHOP. A folk holiday; piano duets on folk 
songs and dances. C. Fischer, 1.25 

Bernard GABRIEL. Buffoon dance; piano duet for two 
pianos. Sam Fox, 75 cents 

Stephanie JAKUS. Our favorites; simple arrangements 
of familiar songs for piano duet or solo. Summy, 1. 20 

Gwendoline PETERS. The woodland minstrels; six pi- 
anoforte duets. Elkin (Galaxy, agent), 1.50 

S. RACHMANINOFF. Six morceaux, op. 11; pour le 
piano & quatre mains. Edition A. Gutheil (Boosey & 
Hawkes). First U.S. edition. 

no. 3 Theme Russe, 75 cents 
no. 6 Slava! 90 cents 

William SCHER Little cossack; piano duet, one piano 

--four hands. Sam Fox, 40 cents 


























Maxwell Eckstein, arr. Battle hymn of the republic 
by William Steffe. Two pianos, four hands. gr. 3. 
C. Fischer, 75 cents 

Everett STEVENS. Sugarloaf mountain; for one piano, 
four hands. Elkan-Vogel, 50 cents 

Hazel VOLKART. A cruise on the river; a suite. Duet. 
Mills, 85 cents 


© CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Oxford books of Recorder Music. Book III; ed. and 
arr. by William Appleby and Frederick Fowler. Des- 
cant Recorder and piano with some optional second 
descant and treble recorder parts. 24p. Score, 1.60 
Recorder part, 45 cents. Oxford 


Nicolas DEROSIER. La fuite du roy d'angleterre; for 
two treble recorders and keyboard, with optional 
cello; trans. and ed. by Thurston Dart. Oxford, 2.25 

The Clarinettist's book of carols; arr. by Sidney M. 
Lawton. Twelve well-known carols for B-flat clari- 
net and piano. Oxford, 1.60 


eTEACHERS ALBUMS AND METHODS 


Margaret HARPER. Meet some musical terms; with 
illustrations by Mary Caballero. C. Fischer, 1.00 
Adele T. KATZ and Ruth Halle ROWEN. Hearing-- 
gateway to music; a complete foundation for musical 

understanding. Summy, 3.00 

Elizabeth Blackburn MARTIN. Middle C and its neigh- 
bors; for the young beginner at the piano. rev. ed. 
Summy, 1.25 

Dorothy PRIESING and Libbie TECKLIN. Language of 
the piano; a work book in theory and keyboard har- 
mony. C. Fischer, 2.75 

Alec ROWLEY, ed. Five by Ten; graded pianoforte 
albums for study and recreation. Five albums from 
grade 1 through 5. Mills, 1.00 each 





DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 6 THROUGH 15 


BMI Canada Ltd. , 589 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., PO Box 418, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. , 1712 Sansom St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Square, New York 3. 
J. Fischer & Bro. , Harristown Road, Glen Rock, N.J. 
E. B. Marks Music Corp., 136 W. 52, New York 19. 
Merion Music, Inc., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mills Music Co., 1619 Broadway, New York19, N.Y. 
Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








MUSIC REVIEWS 


ficult it isto end a piece satisfactorily. There is more 
to it than simply putting down a cadential formula and 
calling it quits. The proportions of the last musical 
gesture determine, almost more than anything else, 
the effect the piece will have on the hearer. It isa 
continual source of delight, for example, to examine 
the songs of Schubert, and to see just what he does 
with the last few measures, whether they be sung, or 
played by the piano alone. Not a note can be added nor 
one taken away, and the slight stretching out of the 
material toward the close, the placing of harmonies 
and the rests, all of these things show a mastery of 
compositional technique that is nothing short of per- 
fection. Fortunately for us, a little Schubert has 
rubbed off on Hansi Alt. Her endings are always per- 
fect, and the end of "On Tip Toe" is no exception. 

The other four best pieces in the elementary grade 
are all perfectly respectable if not extraordinary. In 
general, they seem to suffer from a too great depend- 
ence on the four measure phrase. It would be refresh- 
ing if composers tried to let themselves think in five 
or seven meagure phrases for a change. After all, if 
one examines the works of Haydn or Mozart or Schu- 
bert or Chopin or Bach (and one could go on indefin- 
itely) the sense of symmetry that one has when hearing 
their works does not come from a series of even 
measured phrases, but from the sense of proportion 
that they have in regard to the musical material they 
are using. It is very unfair to young people if we edu- 
cate them to the ideathat all music goes intwo-phrase 
groups, the first of which is a question and the second 
of which is an answer. What in the world are they go- 
ing to think the first time they hear the overture to 
the "Marriage of Figaro?" 

Among the pieces on the Intermediate level, let 
us, out of respect, mention fir... the "Suite Miniature" 
of Alexander Gretchaninoff. Edward Marks Corpora- 
tion has published this setof pieces, marked Opus 202, 
for the first time. There is no date of composition on 
them, but an educated guess would put them no later 
than the thirties, the composer having been born in 
1864. The eight numbers of the suite are in the fami- 
liar style of this composer, and executed with great 
taste andimagination. They make a nice group, played 
together, and while not difficult, they use the piano 
well and fully, unlike many more difficult contempo- 
rary works that seem all problems and thorns and no 
pleasure, which music is supposed to supply, albeit 
on the highest levels. 


(Continued from page 2) 





There is a very lovely piece called "Praying" on 
the list, written by Howard Wilson. The only thing 
questionable about it is the title. Although the compo- 
ser may have been in a spiritually meditative mood 


(Continued on page 32) 
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“Snooky’s uncles, aunts and cousins 
Join the dance by double dozens.” 



































| Hill ‘Oh, way up there, on yonder hill 
Gn fy I'll sit in the sun and dream my fill.” 
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FRYDERYK CHOPIN: 
COMPLETE WORKS 


ACCORDING TO THE AUTOGRAPHS AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS, WITH CRITICAL COM- 
MENTARY. EDITED BY IGNACY PADEREWSKI, ASSISTED BY LUDWIK BRONARSKI AND 
JOSEF TURC ZYNSKI, WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF PORTRAITS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 27 
VOLS. (OF WHICH 15 HAVE APPEARED TO DATE). WARSAW: FRYDERYK CHOPIN IN- 
STITUTE: U.S. AGENT: E. B. MARKS, NEW YORK. PRICE RANGE: $2 to $6 PER VOL. 


Reviewed by Wi lI iam S . Newma N The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


| 1949, among numerous publications commemora- 
ting the centennial of Chopin's death, the first vol - 
umes of the monumental new Polish or 'Paderewski" 
edition of Chopin's complete works began to appear. 
Now that more than half of them are out--fifteen out 
of twenty-seven, including all the solo piano music, 
which is to say nearly everything of prime importance 
--the reviews are starting to turn up in earnest. The 
present review, timed for 1960, the sesquicentennial 
year of Chopin's birth, has as its threefold purpose 
an account of the background of the new edition, a de- 
scription of its contents, and a new evaluation of its 
editorial method. 

Certainly, a full review is in order. I have in 
mind not only the significance of this edition but, even 
more important, the apparently unabated enthusiasm 
for Chopin in the hearts and probably the minds of 
most pianists. Muchof Mendelssohn's piano music has 
been disappearing at an almost alarming rate from the 
catalogs. Other, once-celebrated pianist-composers 
like Chopin's immediate predecessor Dussek, who as 
late as 1878 still was given much more space than 
Chopin in the first edition of Grove's Dictionary, are 
now all but forgotten (although important new studies 
and editions of Dussek have lately been appearing from 
the government firm of Artia in Prague). Even among 
Schumann's piano works are numerous pieces former- 
ly favored in the standard repertoire that are now 
slipping from view. But if anything, Chopin's pre- 
eminence as "first" composer for the piano is more 
secure than ever. He seems to be enjoying a new burst 
of interest, on the part of first-class scholars as well 
as performers. From our present broader perspec- 
tive, both scholars and performers are finding a re- 
markable sincerity, conviction, and truth in Chopin's 
art, and scarcely a trace in itof thatsham from which 
so. much Romantic music has never seemed quite free. 
The new burst of interest since 1949 is hot unlike the 
individual experience familiar to many pianists of be- 
ing drawn originally to the poetry, freshness, and 
ideal piano idiom of Chopin's music as to a first love, 
and then being drawn back to this music in more ma- 
ture years with even greater devotion and respect. 


Since Chopin's earliest publication when he was 
but eight years old (a '"Polonoise" in G minor), the 
history of his editions has become long and involved 
(a useful summary is given by R. Caporali in La Ras- 
segna musicale XIX, 1949, pp. 336-338). His works 
from opus 1 to 65 and a few without opus number were 
published during his lifetime, while those that have 
been assigned opus numbers from 66 to 74 plus about 
a dozen other pieces have all been published posthu- 
mously, originally and largely through the efforts of 
his lifelong school friend Julian Fontana. Nearly every 
major publisher in the last century has issued its edi- 
tion, not seldom its "complete" edition, of Chopin's 
piano music. Several of these editions have made note- 
worthy contributions, each going back to the particu- 
lar corpus of original manuscripts, early editions, 
and other sources known to its editor. The earliest 
editions, which frequently start with the manuscripts 
themselves, include those of Catelin and Richault in 
Paris; of Schlesinger in Berlin; of Mechetti and of 
Hanslinger in Vienna; and of Wessel in London. The 
first purportedly "complete" edition was that of Geb- 
ethner and Wolff in Warsaw (1864), edited by the Polish 
pianist and critic Jan Kleczynski. A more "complete" 
edition of 13 volumes in all followed from Breitkopf & 
Hartel in the years 1878-80, under the imposing edi- 
torship and/or counsel of Bargiel, Brahms, Liszt, 
Reinecke, Clara Schumann, and Rudorff. This is the 
important edition now mostly reprinted in ten volumes 
in this country by Kalmus as "the first complete re- 
vised edition." 


Other notable editions of the nineteenth century 
included those prepared by Chopin's Polish pupil Karl 
Mikuli, with additions made by the composer at the 
lesson, for Kistner in Leipzig, reprinted by G. Schir- 
mer in this country; by the eminent German pianists 
and teachers Karl Klindworth for Bote & Bock in Ber- 
lin (reprinted by Augener in London), Louis Kohler 
for Litolff in Braunschweig, Hermann Scholtz for Pe- 
ters in Leipzig, Hugo Riemann for Steingradber in 
Leipzig, and Theodor Kullak for Schlesinger in Berlin; 
by the Italian Pianist and teacher Beniamino Cesi for 
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Ricordi in Milan; and by the Hungarian-American pi- 
anist and teacher Rafael Joseffy for G. Schirmer in 
New York. The last named edition, with its delight- 
fully flamboyant and knowledgeable prefaces by James 
Huneker, served many of us in this country in our 
student days. 


Among Chopin editions newly prepared inthe pres- 
ent century, fair reliability without significant new 
research has been credited to those of Debussy for 
Durand in Paris, Merrick for Novello in London, 
Friedman for Breitkopf & Hartel in Leipzig, Pugno 
for Universal in Vienna, and Koczalski (for what pub- 
lisher?). The edition of Cortot for Salabert in Paris, 
like the unfinished one of Casella for Curci in Milan, 
is outstanding among those that provide preparatory 
exercises and other technical suggestions for the more 
difficult pieces. That of Brugnoli for Ricordi in Milan 
is notable for its critical method, with comparative 
readings from the chief past texts. One of Brugnoli's 
first goals was to sift through the overediting, addi- 
tions, and "corrections" that had been imposed on 
most nineteenth century editions, but from which his 
new edition itself does not fully escape. Finally, be- 
fore coming to the Polisheditionunder review, special 
mention must be made of the one edition that, along 
with the Breitkopf & Hdrtel edition of 1878-80, has 
commanded the most respect up to now. This is the 
edition prepared for Oxford in London (1932) by the 
French writer and pianist Edouard Ganche. Based on 
a full set of the earliest French editions, it includes 
numerous changes and additions that Chopin himself 
presumably made, during his last year, in the copies 
collected by his English benefactress Jane Stirling. 
In the sense that this Oxford edition adheres strictly 
to its sources, it is indeed a model edition. Unfor- 
tunately, ithas proved vulnerable ontwo main grounds. 
First, the task must have proved too great for a single 
editor to givé full cognizance to the much wider vari- 
ety of sources that must actually be taken into account 
if the most nearly definitive reading is to be insured. 
And second, a whole new crop of errors was intro- 
duced largely through careless and inadequate proof- 
reading, along with some doubtful scholarship. 


The new Polish edition dates back to the founding 
in 1934 of the Fryderyk Chopin Institute of Warsaw 
and the plans this group initiated in 1937 for a new 
critical edition in conjunction with the centennial of 
Chopin's death. Three persons in particular are credi- 
ted with the exhaustive editorial work that followed, 
beginning in 1937--Ludwik Bronarski, one of Poland's 
chief writers and researchers on Chopin, who pre- 
pared most of the elaborate commentaries; Jozef Tur- 
cynski, outstanding Polish pianist and teacher, who 
did the editing of the scores themselves; and Pader- 
ewski, who, from his 77th to nearly his 81st and last 
year, served as special consultant and arbiter. In an 
"Editor's Preface" to be found in the earlier printings 


of this edition, but perhaps rather ominously and sig- 
nificantly deleted from the more recent printings, we 
learn that "The outbreak of war in 1939 put an end to 
work of publication. The occupation authorities liqui- 
dated the Chopin Institute and confiscated all its funds. 
However, the material already prepared had been 
moved to a place of safety and escaped the invaders' 
searches."' Meanwhile the three editors continued their 
work abroad, leading to Paderewski's signed endorse- 
ment in 1940, re-establishment of the Institute in 1945 
"after the liberation of Poland," and the first actual 
publication in 1949. 


More drama can be discovered in the searches 
this group conducted to locate every possible manus- 
cript and early editionthat pertained. These searches 
seem to have reached into almost every country touched 
by Western musical activities. The further material 
yet to be turned up must be rare indeed, although some 
minor additions can probably still be expected, such 
as the slight but charming "Waltz in E Flat (20thJuly, 
1840)"' accredited by the excellent English researcher 
in music Maurice J. E. Brown for publication by Fran- 
cis, Day & Hunter in London in 1955 (U.S. publisher, 
Mills Music). Undoubtedly, too, the interests and prod- 
ucts of the Fryderyk Chopin Institute have been influ- 
ential in stimulating other publications important to 
our knowledge of Chopin, suchas facsimiles of Chopin's 
autograph manuscripts, including especially the com- 
plete Preludes thus far (Cracow, 1951), the rich bib- 
liography (Warsaw, 1949) and the collected letters 
(Paris, 1953) prepared by the Polish scholar, B.E. 
Sydow, the large and uncommonly handsome collection 
of annotated photographs (Chopin In His Own Land , 
Cracow, 1955) collected by K. Kobylahska, and the 
first volume of a Chopin Jahrbuch (Vienna, 1956) pub- 
lished by the new International Chopin Society. 


After this much introduction the description of the 
new "complete" Polish edition can be given. A list of 
the 27 volumes in all follows, with those already in 
print identified by the retail prices at which they are 
currently being sold by the American agent, Edward 
B. Marks, 136 W. 52d Street, New York 19. 


I Preludes $ 2.50 
II Studies 4.00 
IlI Balades 2.50 
IV Impromptus 2.50 
V Scherzos 4.00 
VI Sonatas 4.00 
VII Nocturnes 4.00 

VIII Polonaises 4.00 
IX Waltzes 4.00 

X Mazurkas (hard cover) 5.00 

XI Fantasia, Berceuse, 2.00 


Barcarolle 
XII Rondos (including second 4.50 
piano part and hard cover) 
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XIII Concert Allegro, 3.00 
Variations 
XIV Concertos (second part 6.00 
in score) 
XV [other] Works for Piano 
and Orchestra 
XVI Chamber Music 
XVII Songs 
XVIII Minor Works 4.00 
(piano solo) 
XIX-XXI Orchestral Scores 
XXII-XXVII Orchestra Parts 


The 15 volumes published to date, including all the 
piano music but that in Volume XV, add up to $54. At 
this average of about $3.50 per volume, the whole set 
may be estimated at roughly $100 retail when it is all 
issued. Even though these prices have been increased 
since the original releases they still seem very fair in 
today's market, the more so when one considers the 
make-up of each volume. The volumes are of the lar- 
ger height and width (about 13 1/2" x 9 1/2") formerly 
used in complete sets of music scores. As noted above, 
two of them already come in hard covers. The quality 
of paper seems exceptionally good. The engraving is 
unusually clear, clean, accurate, well-proportioned, 
and generously spaced. And there are many "extras" 
(as the car salesman would say). After five title pages, 
and related front matter come a page with only a fac- 
simile of Chopin's signature on it, an intriguing re- 
production of a different sketch or daguerreotype of 
Chopinin each volume, three pages of manuscript fac- 
similes from music in that volume, and a full thema- 
tic index for that volume. Furthermore, and by no 
means least, at the end of each volume is a general 
statement on the over-all editorial policy as well as 
the treatment of ornaments, followed by an average of 
14 pages per volume of specific "Commentary" on the 
music of each volume. That the publishers foresaw 
widespread acceptance of their editionis evidenced by 
publication of all the textual matter in seven languages 
in seven different editions--Polish, English, French, 
German, Hungarian, Russian, and Spanish! The Eng- 
lish translation makes excellent, clear English. 


Incidental but grateful acknowledgement should be 
made of the clear measure numbers at the beginning 
of each staff, if only to provide the occasion for asking 
here, once more and in the interest of all writers on 
music, private teachers, classroom instructors, con- 
test judges, and weary students, When, oh when, will 
this practice become a universal one among music 
publishers ? 


The specific ''Commentary" by Bronarski needs 
special mention, for it is one of the strong assets of 
this new edition. In each volume this commentary in- 
cludes a full account of the source manuscripts and 
editions consulted (including the best modern editions). 


Variants in the readings are scrupulously listed and 
collated, often with preferences explained where a 
choice must be made. Not infrequently the discussion 
leads to a veritable essay on some point highly perti- 
nent to the understanding and performance of Chopin. 
See, for example, the discussions in Volume I, Prel- 
udes, of appoggiaturas (p. 72); in VI, Sonatas, of me- 
ter versus harmony (p.127), phrase structure (p. 129), 
subordinate melodies (p. 136), and slurs versus ties 
(pp. 141-142); in VII, Nocturnes, of rhythmic group- 
ing (pp. 120-121); and in X, Mazurkas, of the inevita- 
ble questions about correct accidentals (pp. 212-213) 
and sources (pp. 232 and 233). A reference at the be- 
ginning of each piece tothe page where it is discussed 
in the 'Commentary" would save much page thumbing. 
Perhaps the different spacing in the different transla- 
tions makes this aid impractical. 

Regarding the general statement on ''The charac- 
ter of the present edition" that is repeated in each 
volume, several policies are stressed, calling for 
some comments here. One is the attempt to get as 
close to Chopin's presumed intentions as possible 


wherever a choice between readings becomes neces- 
sary, a final recourse being internal stylistic analysis. 
As suggested above, this last when described in the 
commentary usually proves to be very shrewd. Another 
policy is the decisionto adddynamic and agogic mark- 
ings, with brackets when the editors feel that such 
markings are needed to amplify the interpretation, but 
without brackets when the markings are simply meant 
to correspond with those that do appear in other oc- 
currences of the same passage. Largely for the sake 
of keeping the editorial participation absolutely dis- 
tinct from the sources--since there canbe little ques- 
tion about the editorial wisdom behind the decisions-- 
I wish that brackets had been used for all such addi- 
tions. Similarly and perhaps even more importantly, 
the policy of entering precise slurs where their exact 
limits are not clear in the sources and even of adding 
and changing some slurs where they seem otherwise 
inadequate in the sources would be more fully accept- 
able if the editorial decisions were always distinguished 
as such. Brackets could serve this purpose here, too, 
although dotted rather than solid slurs provide an 
even simpler solution, with little sense of the intru- 
sion of editorial clutter that these editors undoubtedly 
have wanted to avoid. In any case, unidentified edi- 
torial slurs (even allowing for the frequent general 
acknowledgments of them in the individual commenta- 
ries) do violate the strictideal of an Urtext ina rather 
fundamental way. 


When they come tothe matter of pedalling the edi- 
tors have decided, wisely in my opinion, to reproduce 
almost exclusively only what they found "in the origi- 
nal documents,'' concluding that Chopin's original 
markings were careful enough, that the implications 
in unpedalled measures should be self-evident, and 





that at best the art of pedalling is too variable and 
subtle to indicate fully by signs. A word of caution 
might have been added, too, about the considerably 
less sustaining power in the pianos used by Chopin 
from that in the more penetrating over-strung, cast- 
iron-frame "beasts" introduced not long after his 
death. 

Unfortunately, Chopin's own, occasional but in- 
teresting fingering is mostly reproduced only in the 
commentaries, where the nuisance of cross references 
makes it less convenient to try. The editors have in- 
serted adequate fingering inthe scoresthemselves. In 
a review of this edition for No/es (XVI, December 
1958, pp. 141-142), Jan Holeman questions the abso- 
lute authority of either Paderewski or Turczhski in 
this matter of piano technique. Of course, fingering 
is too dependent on hand size and structure as well as 
personal preferences to permit of any absolute solu- 
tions much of the time, anyway. But I for one would 
prefer to see no editorial fingering in any editions of 
this sort. Pianists at this level should certainly be 
working out their own fingering, and frequently find 
that the editorial fingering merely gets in the way of 
their own pencilled markings. In some instances sep- 
arate fingerings in italics are added in the scores (as 
in the Etude in A Minor, op. 25, no. 11), but without 
explanation, at least in the English. Apparently (by 
comparison with available manuscripts) they then be- 
come the editorial fingerings and the roman type re- 
produces some of Chopin's that did get into the score. 
Jan Holeman gives the not wholly satisfactory expla- 
nation (and without authority) that the italic fingerings 
are (specifically) Paderewski's. 


Most space is given in the general editorial state- 
ment to the execution of Chopin's ornaments, espe - 
cially the question of when to start on the main and 
when on the upper note of a trill. One only wishes this 
single page of discussion could have been expanded 
into many pages so as to cover many more cases and 
many other problems that still raise questions. In 
this connection, wider circulation ought to be given to 
the little study that JanHoleman publishedin The Juil- 
liard Review (v2, Spring 1958, pp. 23-41), including 
a survey of common practices as revealed in the very 
different performances of more than a dozen recorded 
artists. 

Before making a concluding, evaluative statement, 
I should like to sum up the editorial procedure of the 
new edition by examining one short passage in detail. 
The simplest way to do this would be to compare the 
new reading with celebrated instances of editorial 
tampering like the minor ninth softened to a weak oc- 
tave in measure 7 of the Ballade inG Minor. Buta 
passage chosen more at random is likely to be more 
typical and indicative of the over-all treatment to be 
expected. The facsimiles of Chopin's autograph man- 
uscripts in each volume provide passages convenient 
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to the reader for comparison. Let us go to the Etudes 
for the autograph of the first 20 measures of Etude in 
F Minor, op. 10, no. 9. 

In this passage it is at once evident that PE (our 
new Polish edition), like all other editions, brings the 
notation and terms into conformity with modern prac- 
tice (e.g., up- for downstems in 3, r.h. [measure 3, 
right hand], or Allegro for All2). Only PE inserts a 
comma in the initial inscription, "Allegro, molto agi- 
tato,'' which is a small but not insignificant detail ex- 
plained by the genesis of this inscription in the ''Com- 
mentary.'"' PE, in common with most other editions, 
gives 96 rather than the 92 per dotted quarter to be 
found in the manuscript, an exception being the clearly 
conservative figure of 76 in Arthur Friedheim's edi- 
tion. The 96 and some other minor departures from 
the autograph appear to derive mainly from Chopin's 
own revisions in the earliest French edition. PE and 
allother editions I have seen assume that portato slurs 
are intended in 1 and 9, r.h., by analogy with 5 and 
13, although the consistency of their absence at the 
start of each period leaves room for at least a grain 
of doubt. The 1.h. slurs in the first two measures of 
the autograph are continued in PE through 5, probably 
sothat their further use canbe implied by the "segue" 
that Chopin inserted in 6 for the pedalling he does spe- 
cify through 5. With regard to these same slurs and 
pedal markings, Mikuli, Breitkopf, and Oxford print 
only what occurs in the autograph, while Scholtz and 
Friedheim amplify or alter the markings much more 
than PE. 


All editions read the vague, incomplete slur be- 
ginning in 2, r.h., of the autograph as extending 
through 4, r.h. They treat the slurstarting in6, r.h., 
similarly although in this instance the autograph di- 
vides into two fairly clear slurs. The probable basis 
for this last decision is the earliest French edition, 
which also, according to PE 'Commentary," shows 
the trill signs in 6 and 7, r.h., of the autograph to 
have been deleted deliberately, evidently to be deferred 
totheir present more climactic position in the reprise 
of this Etude. The slur from 18 to 20, r.h., in the 
autograph is preserved as such in Breitkopf, Mikuli 
and Oxford but is extended to include 17 in PE and 
most other editions. The accent sign in 20, r.h., 
which appears in all the editions I have checked, is 
redundant alongside the fz and actually looks to me 
more like a diminish sign in the autograph. PE, 
Scholtz, and others "correct" the spelling C-flat to a 
B-natural in 8, but Breitkopf, Mikuli, and Oxford 
leave it C-flat. All editions seem to assume that the 
F in 8, 1.h., of the autograph was an error for A-flat. 


Still more of such fussy variants could be cited in 
this same short passage. But those already cited 
should be sufficient to illustrate the nature and degree 
of editorial treatment in the Polish edition. They 











should also help to recall how elusive is that ideal of 
"the one Urtext."' Getting back to the sources in 
Chopin's music, as in that of most other masters, 
means not just one autograph but often two or three 
autographs, plus early editions supervised by the com- 
poser, plus corrections and changes made by the com- 
poser in students' copies, etc. More important, pre- 
paring a text from such sources finally means making 
a choice between different but often equally authentic 
texts. In the sense that Breitkopf and Oxford printed 
precisely and only what could be found at least in 
some one authentic source, their editions come near- 
est to being Urtexts. In my opinion the Polish edition 
has committed at least a venialsin in modern editorial 
practice by not making the editorial additions and 
changes wholly distinct as such. But the fact remains 
that even when a single Urtext can be found it does not 
necessarily make the most useful and usable edition. 
Furthermore, the Polish edition has achieved the 
most comprehensive comparison of sources to date, 
and the editorial changes it does introduce must be 
regarded as all being done witha maximum understand- 
ing of the intentions and spirit of these sources. If 
this evaluation is combined with the physical appear- 
ance, quality, and amplitude of the new Polish edition, 
then it is hard to imagine how the latter could be giv- 
en any other than first place for some time to come by 
performers, teachers, students, and other lovers of 
the piano's foremost genius. 


LANGUAGE OF 
THE PIANO 


By DOROTHY PRIESING and LIBBIE TECKLIN. 
88p. Carl Fischer, Inc., $5.75 


Reviewed by 


Frances Mann 


|= would be unthinkable for an orchestra player to 
believe he could master his instrument until he had 
trained his ear with precision, --his mind too, we 
hope. Alas, that this is not equally true of the pian- 
ist! He can attain a deceptive degree of mechanical 
skill; he can, if he has some intuition, even give a 
pleasing performance, without actually understanding 
the music he plays. Music schools and good teachers 
everywhere have tried to supplement his instrumental 
training with classes in theory or with the inclusion of 
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some theory in the piano lesson. The theory class, 
however, certainly cannot make specific application 
of its teaching to all the music being studied by its in- 
dividual members. Theoretic instruction at the pri- 
vate lesson has been sketchy because piano teachers 
have generally not known how to organize such instruc- 
tion, they have been pressed for time, and a suitable 
practical text has been lacking. 


In Language of the Piano the needed workbook has 
at last been made available. This book is valuable as 
a basic text in theory and keyboard harmony, and can 
be adapted equally well to class and to private teach- 
ing. A glance at its table of contents gives an idea of 
its thoroughness, but only careful examination of the 
book itself will show the reader the brevity, directness 
and skill of its definitions, and the wealth of illustra- 
tive material it includes. A fine bibliography provides 
a fresh and stimulating list of teaching material. 


The section on scale-structures may be a repeti- 
tion of familiar material to some students, at least 
through Lesson11. The explanations of pentatonic and 
whole-tone scales, and of the medieval modes will, 
however, be helpful to many, especially if they are 
learning pieces by Tansman, Milhaud, Bartok, Bloch 
and other contemporary composers. The student is 
always asked to prove his understanding of the compo- 
sitional device being studied by finding and circling it 
in the excellent examples given. 


Intervals, triads and seventh chords in root posi- 
tion andinversion, are clearly presented, with enough, 
but not too many, examples from the piano literature. 
The page is never cluttered or confusing. A student 
who completes the first harmony lessons, should find 
that the cadence formulae which follow will present no 
difficulties in voice leading, and that the sometimes 
puzzling problem of translating figured bass symbols 
into written and performing action has been admirably 
solved. 


The final section on Form defines many of the ele- 
ments of musical structure. Motive, theme and sub- 
ject are discussed, as well as phrase, cadences and 
types of accompaniment. The student is made fami- 
liar with repetitions, kinds of imitation, transposition 
and inversion. Sequences, fragments, abbreviation, 
expansion, modulation, transition and coda become 
part of his work-experience and vocabulary. In short, 
he has been given the tools of analysis which will help 
him to memorize and understand his own repertoire, 
and which will provide a solid foundation for advanced 
study. 


Mrs. Priesing and Mrs. Tecklin are to be congrat- 
ulated fortheir unique contributionto the rounded edu- 
cation of today's young pianist. Language of the Piano 
should find a warm welcome in every private studio 
and music school. 
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The compositional style of 
Bach’s TWO-PART INVENTIONS 


Loren Withers 


Li fifteen Inventions in two parts, and the fifteen 
pieces in three parts, called ' Sinfoniae', were 
composed by Bach in 1723 for use as studies by his 
sons. The title page includes the following inscription. 
"A proper introduction, whereby lovers of the Clavier 
andespecially those withthirst for true knowledge, are 
shown a clear way not only (1) of learning to play 
cleanly intwo voices, but (2) also withfurther progress 
to proceed with three obligato parts correctly and well 
--at the same time not only receiving good ideas (i.e., 
inventions) but also utilizing them for the development 
of a cantabile style of playing, and for the procure- 
ment of a thorough foretaste of composition." (From 
the Preface of the Inventions, Hans Bischoff, editor, 
translation by Alexander Lipsky. Edwin F. Kalmus, 
publisher. ) 


Perhaps the surest approach to the acquisition of 
a rich understanding of music is through the study of 
the compositional techniques employed increating mu- 
sical forms. Analysis tends to make the material 
meaningful; it makes possible mental organization and 
order. Cana performer expect cursory impressions 
to result in a credible interpretation? Even if hesuc- 
ceeds in presenting a suave paraphrase of another's 
interpretation, the student could save himself much 
learning time through analysis. Psychologists and 
educators agree that organized, meaningful material 
is more quickly and securely learned than unrelated 
material. 

A requisite to the correct playing of contrapuntal 
music is the ability to hear and control the separate 
strands of melody simultaneously. The melodies (voices 
or parts) may not be of equal importance at a given 
moment, but they must be heard independently. Poly- 
phony implies that the greater emphasis is placed on 
the linear (horizontal) progression of the voices, ra- 
ther than on the harmonic (vertical) relationships. The 
art of writing polyphonic music is called counterpoint. 
The student should not expect to acquire the ability to 
play and hear contrapuntally without first disentangling 
the interwoven parts and acquiring a working knowledge 
of them separately. The ultimate goal is to give each 
the harmonic (vertical) relationships. The art of writ- 


Loren Withers is Associate Professor of Music and 
Piano Studies at Duke University, and has appeared as 
soloist with symphony orchesiras. He is a graduate of 
the Juilliard School where he studied with James Fris- 
kin, Carl Friedberg, and Ernest Hutcheson. 
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ing polyphonic music is called counterpoint. The stud- 
ent should not expect to acquire the ability to play and 
hear contrapuntally without first disentangling the in- 
terwoven parts and acquiring a working knowledge of 
them separately. The ultimate goal is to give each 
part or voice its own independent expression, its own 
phrasing, touch, and inflection, while striving to pre- 
sent an artistic juxtaposition of the voices as they 
interact, one upon the other. He must listen more 
actively in order to hear what goes on. Greater in- 


tellectual effort is demanded. He must strive to in- 
crease his awareness of all that is taking place in the 
music. There is no substitute for this preparation in 
attaining an understanding of che great polyphonic mas- 
terworks. A fusion of intellectual and emotional ele- 
ments on the highest plane will be found in these poly- 
phonic masterworks, and on repeated hearing, they 
are likely to sustain one's interest better than music 
of homophonic texture. 

Each of the two-part Inventions is a study in double 
counterpoint and the three-part Imentions are studies 
in triple counterpoint. Double counterpoint is a method 
of writing two contrapuntal parts in such a way that 


they will go together correctly, regardless of which 
voice is above the other. A clear-cut example of 
Bach's use of double counterpoint is apparent in the 
first eight measures of Imvention No. 6. In the first 
four measures the theme is stated in the bass and the 
countertheme in the soprano. In the four measures 
that follow, the position of the parts is reversed, the 
soprano sings the theme while the bass has the coun- 


tertheme. Inventio 6 


eje towed sels Shek. 


A 


« 
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Bach adhered to this principle of harmonic inversion 
(double counterpoint) in each of the inventions. The 
student may demonstrate this principle in any of the 
inventions by crossing hands and playing the soprano 
part two octaves lower than written and the bass part 
one or two octaves higher. 











The Imentions are developed in exemplary fashion. 
Each derives its character fromits theme; each theme 
engenders most of the material used in the remainder 
of the composition. Consequently, if one hopes to 
understand what happens throughout the composition, 
he must first know what happens in the theme itself. 
Let us take Invention No. 1 as an example. The theme 


is short and lends itself to easy analysis. It may 
rightfully be called a motive, however one may oppose 
the custom of calling the theme of each Invention by 
this termif he defines "motive" asthe shortest mean- 
ingful unit of musical thought. According to this defi- 
nition, some of the themes are obviously made up of 
several motives. 


Inventio 1 
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The theme of Invention 1 is made up of eight notes 
first stated by the soprano. The first four sixteenth 
notes ascend stepwise and are labeled "'a"' in example 
2. Continuing in sixteenths, the theme skips down the 
interval of a third, up a step, down a third (example 2, 
part ''b''), then skips up a fifth. Take special note of 
the sixteenth rest that occurs on the first beat of the 
first measure; the theme actually begins after a strong 
beat. Each time the theme appears throughout the 
composition, it commences after a strong beat, after 
either the first or third beats of the measure. This 
fact offers a strong clue to the style of phrasing inthe 
Invention, and is a basic principle in much of Bach's 
music. 


It should be re-emphasized that an analysis of the 
thematic material should precede any analysis of the 
whole composition. To miss the various melodic and 
rhythmic features of the theme is akin to missing the 
characters and situations presented in the first act of 
a play. 


The principle of repetition is simple, but it is of 
paramount importance in all music. Most composers 
adhere to the philosophy that anything wofth saying at 
all is worth repeating. Imitation, as it is used in the 
Inventions, indicates that Bach subscribed to this phi- 
losophy. Imitation is the repetition of a motive or 
phrase previously found in another part. The round 
"Three Blind Mice" is a song in strictimitation. Free 
imitation implies that the repetition has been modified 
in some way. The imitative device is used to create 
the feeling of unity and coherence. The composer or- 
dinarily feels a fundamental need for impressing his 
subject on the listener's mind. Every teacher is ca- 
pable of pointing out the two or three obvious imitations 
that occur in each Invention, but what of the bulkof the 
composition? Let us examine the obvious points of 
imitation before progressing to the less obvious ones. 


The soprano states the theme of Invention 1. The 
statement is immediately imitated an octave lower by 
the bass, while the soprano continues with a simple 
contrapuntal obligato (part "'c'') against the imitated 
statement of the theme. Both the statement and the 
imitation are in the tonic key of C. Beginning with the 
second sixteenth note of measure two, the soprano 
again states the theme, this time in the dominant key 
of G, and is againimitated an octave lower by the bass. 
The theme has been stated four times thus far. This 
is simple enough, and these statements are usually 
apparent to the least imaginative student. The per- 
plexing part of the composition begins in the third 
measure, and the music contrived by Bach throughout 
the remainder of the composition may be a mystery 
to the student, and it is suspected, to many teachers. 
What does occur here? Can this music be the logical 
organic outgrowth of the first two measures ? 


Here we see the master-mind at work; the supreme 
craftsman; the inspiration of genius. Beginning with 
the second sixteenth note of measure 3, the soprano 
sings the theme four times in close succession. Bach 
has simply inverted the theme and repeated it four 
times in sequence. Instead of the skip of a fifth between 
the seventh and eighth notes of the theme, the voice 
moves stepwise, giving smooth linkage to the repeated 
statements of the theme. Now examine the bass voice 
in measures 3 and 4. Has Bach contrived a new con- 
trapuntal line that goes well with the soprano? It cer- 
tainly does go well with the soprano, but it is not new. 
It is nothing more than the first four notes of the theme, 
now in augmentation. 


The terms used in the preceding paragraph may 
need to be defined. Inversion, as used in the soprano 
part in measure 3, is melodic inversion, that is, the 
opening theme has been literally turned upside-down. 
Each ascending interval has been changed to acorres- 
ponding descending interval. The four successive de- 
scending steps are ascending steps in the first state- 
ment of the theme, and soon. Many of the Inventions 
employ melodic inversion, for example, Jmwention 7: 
(example 3) 


Inventio 7 








The term "harmonic inversion'' was used earlier in 
the article, and it implies that the bass and soprano 
parts have exchanged positions. One should not con- 
fuse the harmonic and melodic varieties of inversion. 

Sequence implies the continued repetition of a mo- 
tive or figure, usually at adifferent pitchin each repe- 
tition. Most of the well-known Hanon Studies are made 
up of simple figures repeated in sequence. A good 
example of the sequential repetition of a motive may 
be seen in the soprano part of Invention 1, measures 
3 and 4. 

Augmentation indicates that the initial note values 
have been lengthened. The bass part of Jmention 1, 
measures 3 and 4, is an imitation of the first four 
notes of the theme in augmentation, the time values 
being double those of the initial statement. If the fore- 
going definitions are clearly understood, it should be 
possible to see the use of thematic material inthe re- 
mainder of Imvention1 by following the analytical dia- 
grams in example 2. 


It will be noted that Invention No. 1. is divided into 
three sections; each section is concluded by a series 
of closing harmonies (or cadence). The first section 
ends with a cadence in the last portion of measure 6 
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A new section begins in 


° 


Measures 7 and 


continuing into measure 7. 
measure 7 in the dominant key (g). 
8 are similar to measures 1 and 2, except that the 
theme is first stated by the bass, and is immediately 
imitated by the soprano. This is a modulatory section, 
leading us briefly through the keys of C major, Dmin- 
or, and A minor. The confirming cadence to A minor 
is delayed until the last portion of measure fourteen 
continuing into measure 15. The middle section, in 
addition to being modulatory, also presents a more 
tightly-woven texture (measures 13 and 14) through the 
use of sixteenth-note passages in both parts simul- 
taneously. In the third section (measures 15 through 
22), the soprano and bass alternately toss the motive 
about in imitative dialogue, first in inversion, then in 
its original position. Although the closing section al- 
ludes to the tonic key of C, the confirming cadence is 
avoided until the strong dominant-tonic harmonies 
occur at the very end of the piece. After a thorough 
examination of the analysis shown in example 2, one 
might conceivably argue that virtually every note of 
the entire composition stems from the material stated 
in the first measure. 

Inventions 1, 7, 10, and 13 are similar, in that 
each has a short motive, and each is developed by 
imitation, often in melodic inversion. Numbers 3, 4, 
14, and 15 are similar to the first group, except that 
they have longer themes. The entire theme is not al- 
ways repeated in the imitations. For instance, note 
the fragmentary imitations in Invention 14, measures 
4, 13 and 14. Inventio 14 





Invention 8 is perhaps the most easily understood 
of all those intwo parts. The imitations throughout 
the piece are more obvious than inthe other Inventions. 
This, together with the natural attraction of its melo- 
dic material, and its general character of vivacious- 
ness, accounts for its universal appeal. It is freely 
canonic, with the bass imitating the soprano through- 
out the first section. The soprano imitates the bass 
at the beginning of the second section (measure 12), 
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but soon the points of imitation are less strict than in 
the opening section. 

Invention 2 is somewhat.more involved than most, 
with a series of four two-measure phrases being ex- 
actly imitated. There are three principal points of 
imitation, the first being the strict canonic bass imi- 
tation, two measures later, of the initial eight-measure 
soprano statement. The bass completes the imitation 
on the first note of measure 11, and immediately be- 
gins its restatement of the eight-measure theme, 
which is imitated two measures later by the soprano. 
Bach literally exemplifies the use of harmonic inver- 
sion, the bass and soprano having exchanged parts for 
their second statements. Beginning in measure 23, 
three measures of thetheme are again stated and imi- 
tated briefly before the closing cadence. 

Inventions 5, G, 9, and 11 have long themes with 
clearly defined counterthemes which appear simultan- 
eously. Number 12is similar, but hasa shorter theme. 
Number 9 is remarkable for its different combinations 
of the theme and countertheme. It presents a four- 
measure theme in the soprano with the countertheme 
in the bass. At the fifth measure the parts exchange 
positions. 

Inventio 9 


the wre’ 














Other principal points of imitation begin in measures 
9, 12, 17, 21, 23, 25, and 29. A strong cadence to 
C minor occupies measures 15 and 16 and divides the 
composition into two equal parts. The return occurs 
with a complete statement of the theme withthe modi- 
fied countertheme in the tonic F minor at measure 29. 
Every fine composition is an organic totality. If 
it is a work of any real value, it may not mean the 
same thing to different interpreters; indeed, it will be 
capable of being seen in a different light by the same 
interpreter at different times. The interpreter must 
study the composition as a whole; he must know the 
general as well as the specific compositional techniques 
employed; he must understand the relationshipof keys, 
the importance and use of cadences, the make-up and 
design of the thematic material; and he must perceive 
the whole in a working, living unity. 
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September, October, November, December 1959 


BARRETT, MARVIN. The jazz age. Picture editor: 
William Cahn. Based on the N. B.C. TV Project 20 
program "The jazz age," written by Henry Salomon 
with Richard Hanser. 208p. (bibl.) il. 59-11006 New 
York, Putnam 5.95 
An illustrated history of the jazz age from 1919 to 1929 
showing the type of society and public state of mind in 
which it flourished. 
BERNSTEIN, LEONARD. The joy of music. 303p. il. 
59-11162 New York, Simon and Schuster 5.95 


Features imaginary conversations on the subject of music, 
seven Omnibus television scripts (complete with musical 
examples) and a photograph section showing Bernstein in 
action 
BRIGGS, JOHN. The collector's Tchaikovsky and the 
Five. 256p. D (Keystone bks. , KB-9) 59-10129 Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott pap., 1.45 
A lengthy biographical sketch of Tchaikovsky and listings 
and commentary on the recordings of his works. With 


briefer biographical and record information on Bolakirev, 
Borodin, Cui, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


BURNEY, CHARLES. An eighteenth-century musical 
tour in Central Europe and the Netherlands; being Dr. 
Charles Burney's account of his musical experiences; 
2v., Edited by Percy A. Scholes. 268p. port., maps 
(on lining papers) facsim. music. First published in 
1773 under title: The present state of music in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and United Provinces. 59-3383 
New York, Oxford Univ Press 16. 80 


CRICHTON, KYLE. Subway to the Met; Rise Stevens' 
own lighthearted story of the long road from the Bronx 
to Biget. 240p. il. 59-11586 Doubleday 4.50 


EWEN, DAVID. Encyclopedia of concert music. 575p. 
(12p. bibl.) O 59-12597 New York, Hill & Wang 7.50 


Features brief analysis of some 1,500 of the best-known 

compositions in most branches of instrumental music, over 

300 biographies of composers, biographies of musical 

performers. explanations of over 500 technical terms, 

history and backgrounds of music, theories and biographies 

of theorists, literary and artistic sources and special articles. 
EWEN, DAVID. The complete book of twentieth cen- 
tury music; new and rev. ed. 552p. 059-12516 Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 7.50 


Brought up to date, with a supplement including Samuel 
Barber’s ‘‘Vanessa,’”’ Roy Harris’ Symphony no. 7, and new 
works by Benjamin Britten, Norman Dello Joio, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, Douglas Moore, Darius Milhaud, and many other 
composers. 


HAYDON, GLEN. Introduction to musicology; a sur- 
vey of the fields, systematic and historical, of musi- 
cal knowledge and research. 342p. (bibls.) diagrs. O 
Chapel Hill, Univof N.C. Press 5.75 
Published previously by Prentice-Hall. 

HENTOFF, NAT, ed. Jazz; new perspectives on the 
history of jazz by twelve of the world's foremost jazz 
critics and scholars. Edited by Nat Hentoff and Albert 


J. McCarthy. 387p. il. 59-11788 New York, Rinehart 
5.95 


Covers development of jazz in the Midwest and Southwest, 
the influence of Jelly Roll Morton, Duke Ellington and 
Charlie Parker, and ragtime, boogie-woogie, bebop and 
other jazz styles. With an extensive discography. 


HOWARD, JOHN TASKER. The world's great operas; 
newly enl. ed. 603p. S 59-10911 New York, Modern 
Library 1.65 

Brought up to date to include ‘‘Vanessa.’’ “Dialogues of 


the Carmelites,”’ “Ballad of Baby Doe,’’ “The Consul” and 
other recent operas. 


JOY, CHARLES RHIND. Music in the life of Albert 
Schweitzer; with selections from his writings; preface 
by Charles Munch. 317p. D (Beacon paperback BP87) 
59-10736 Boston, Beacon Press pap., 1.75 


LANDON, HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS. The col- 
lected correspondence and London notebooks of Joseph 
Haydn. 396p. (33p. bibl.) il. O Fair Lawn, N.J., Es- 
sential Bks 15.00 


Contains 300 letters written by Joseoh Haydn, 70 of which 
have not previously been published. along wi‘h the four 
London notebooks, only two of which have appeared in 
English before. The author is a musicologist and an expert 
on Haydn 


LEONHARD, CHARLES and HOUSE, ROBERT W. 
Foundations and principles of music education. 381p. 
O 59-10718 New York, McGraw-Hill 6.00 


A text for undergraduate and graduate courses in music- 
teacher preparation programs. Examines the historical, 
philosophical, and psychological foundations of music 
education and develops principles for all aspects of the 
operation of the music program including program develop- 
ment, methods of teaching, administration, supervision and 
evaluation 


MALM, WILLIAM P. Japanese music and musical 
instruments. 229p. (5p. bibl.) il. (part col.) ports., 


music 59-10411 Rutland, Vt., Charles E. Tuttle Co. 
8.75 


Historical facts and lucid explanations of Japanese religious 
music, gagaku, nohgaku, the shakuhachi, and biwa, koto, 
shamisen, kabuki, and folk music. With many photographs 
and drawings. 


ROUTLEY, ERIK. The English carol. 272p. (6p. bibl.) 
il. New York, Oxford 5.00 


A scholarly survey of the development of the carol in Eng- 
land from its medieval forms and the ballad carol until 
today. A distinction between carols and hymns is made and 
the effect of the Reformation on carols is examined. The 
author is an English authority on church music. 


SCHENK, ERICH. Mozart and his times; ed. and tr. 
from the German by Richard and Clara Winston. 489p. 
il. O 59-9068 New York, Knopf 10.00 


A detailed biography of the Salzburg master, from his 
childhood as a prodigy through his most productive years 
to his death. Emphasis is placed on his family relations 
and on his place in and the effect of his music upon the 
society of his time. Profusely illustrated with linecuts and 
halftones. 


STEICHEN, DANA. Beethoven's beloved. 526p. ''Ref- 
erence notes" p. 508-514. il. 59-13984 Garden City, 
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N. Y., Doubleday 6.95 


An account of Beethoven’s adult life, focusing on the 
mysterious ‘‘Immortal Beloved,’’ the woman to whom 
Beethoven wrote his famous Testament. The author theorizes 
that the addressee was Countess Marie Erdody (1780-1837), 
at whose home Beethoven lived for a time and to whom he 
dedicated his Trio, Op. 70. 


TOVEY, SIR DONALD FRANCIS. The main stream 
of music, and other essays. 413p. S 59-12910 New 
York, Meridian Bks pap., 1.45 


TRAPP, MARIA AUGUSTA and MURDOCH, RUTH T. 
A family on wheels; further adventures of the Trapp 
Family Singers. 222p. D 59-1012G6 Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott 3.95 


A third book about the Trapp Family Singers, originally 
from Salzburg, now from Vermont. Describes the family’s 
travels as a singing group, in this country, to Australia and 
New Zealand, and back to Austria for a visit. 





EDITORIAL 


right where it hurts the most, and at present it seers 
that the creative urge, the need for self-expression, 
is the Achilles' heel of the American public. Perhaps 
this needis greater and more general now than itever 
was, due to the increasing mechanization of our lives. 
It is up to the professional artist and teacher to insist 
that creative self-expression cannot be achieved with 
only "'fun'' and "ease''--to maintain his realistic stand- 
ards against the false and confused ones created by 
commercial interests. 


(Continued from page 2) 





To be sure, the child taking piano lessons today 
has far more means of self-expression--or distrac- 
tion--at his disposal than did the child of an earlier 
generation: "What with the many, many activities con- 
nected with their school life--band, orchestra, glee 
clubs, girl scouts, campfire, boy scouts, dances and 
parties at school (after school), birthday parties, foot- 
ball, basketball, soccer, ...dating, and - Television!" 
writes one of our readers. Surely, any child who gave 
in to all the temptations offered would go to pieces 
emotionally, if not physically. A choice of activities 
is a matter of sheer necessity, and he is a wise child 
and/or parent who cankeepthe number of engagements 
at a meaningful minimum. Well, the child or parents 
have chosen piano lessons as an extracurricular acti- 
vity, and before doing so, the family must have agreed 
to a considerable amount of sacrifice. After all; the 
lessons cost money, a piano may have to be acquired 
and it has to be tuned periodically, the child has to 
have time and silence for practicing, and the family 
will have to endure the practicing. Usually, after the 
first few lessons the next great sacrifice has to be 
made. It has nothing to do with money or the family 
at large, but it is all the more important. The child 
realizes more or less suddenly and painfully that play- 
ing the piano is not only "play", and that actually 
something like "work" is involved. There simply is 
no such thing as a short-cut to the playing of the piano, 
and the child who realizes this and still sticks withhis 
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lessons has grown up a little for this decision. 

Both the good little hard-worker and the gifted 
child who gets by with a minimum of practice, then, 
progress from playing "easy" pieces to "intermediate" 
and "difficult'' ones. The teacher knowingly prods and 
coaxes, if needs be, and guides and helps and provides 
the right music at the right time, developing the stud- 
ent's taste for good music all along. Good music -- 
thatis, original, imaginative, and logically constructed 
music. Just as there is no short-cut to the playing of 
the piano, so also there can be no skipping of the var- 
ious stages of achievement, and many years of tech- 
nical and musical growth are needed for the progress 
from "easy" to "difficult." 

The temptation to ''fool" parents and friends oc- 
casionally by pretending to a higher level of achieve- 
ment is great--especially when the time for recitals 
comes around. Woe to the teacher who gives in and 
thereby discredits himself! We have all heard such 
sorry exhibitions of murdered Chopin, unlovely ''Love 
Dreams," and Rachmaninoff drowned in an ocean of 
pedal sound. ''The young people want music withspirit 
containing huge chords, runs, arpeggios, something 
which sounds 'terrific' tothem and which will challenge 
their powers, yet not too much for them to attempt, "' 
writes one of our readers, who is certainly expressing 
the feelings of many fellow teachers. 


Maintaining our standard of good music and our 
self respect, we cannot possibly turn around now and 
support the general falsehood that music is all "fun 
and easy."' But we can "'challenge their powers,'' make 
them work hard on runs, arpeggios, and huge chords, 
since this is what they desire so much. Above all, we 
have to impart the knowledge that these things are the 
mechanical means to the end of musical expression. 
Recitals consisting of music rather than pyrotechnics 
are infinitely more enjoyable all around, and good 
music of the student's level well-played, instead of 
too-difficult virtuoso pieces or dashing, big-sounding 
trash, is a credit to the teacher's proficiency. 


The time will never come, nor indeed has there 
ever been such a ''golden age", when everybody in the 
music profession will be working towards the better- 
ment of music and real standards instead of false 
ones. Even piano teachers are people and subject to 
the same temptations as their students; they have to 
make a living, an impression, a place in society, etc. 
But we who have chosen this profession in preference 
to easier and perhaps better-paying jobs, and with 
much painful training and learning behind us, we know 
of the value inherent in this untouchable ideal--the 
musical masterpiece. To work with it, to understand 
it, and to bring it closer and closer to others is worth 
many a sacrifice. To substitute for it fashionable 
surrogates means to betray ourselves and the people 
who believe in us. -- Luise Eitel 
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iano Recordings 


June - December 1959 
Excellent reviews of the following recordings are 
given in the American Record Guide. Reviews are 
indexed in the Music Library Association's Notes. 


J.S. BACH: Concerti Nos. 3 in D and 4 

in A for Harpsichord and Orchestra; 
Christopher Wood (harpsichord) ; Golds- 
brough Orchestra conducted by Law- 
rence Leonard. Forum F-70004, $1.98, 
and Stereo SF-70004, $2.98. 

- S. BACH: Concerti Nos. 5 in F minor, 
6 in F, and 7 inG minor for Harpsichord 
and Orchestra; Christopher Wood (harp- 

Goldsbrough Orchestra con- 

ducted by Lawrence Leonard. 
F-70005, 
$2.98. 

(Nos. 3 & 6) 

Van der Lyck 
(Nos. 4 & 5) 
WU df icaisda CCV EER iieeicd enawae wt Bach Guild 588 
Memorial Edition—WANDA LAN- 

DOWSKA (July 5, 1879-August 16, 
1959): J. S. Bach: Three-Part Inven- 
tions (Sinfonias) Nos. 1 in C, 2 in C 
minor, 5 in FE flat, 11 inG minor, 13 in A 
minor, 14 in B flat, & 15 in B minor; 
Spoken introduction to the Two-Part 
Inventions by Madame  Landowska; 
J. S. Bach: 15 Two-Part Inventions ; 
Wanda Landowska (Harpsichord 
Pleyel). RCA Victor LM-2389, $4.98. 


a 


sichord) ; 


Forum 
$1.98, or Stereo SF-70005, 
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K. P. E. BACH: Sonatas for Piano in A 
D, F minor; Nina Milkina 
Westminster X\WWN-18854, 


minor, A, 
(piano). 


$4.98. 


BARTOK: Suite, Op. 14; Rumanian 
Folk Dances, Nos. 1-6; For Children, 
Volume 1 (excerpts) Mikrokosmos, Vol- 
umes 5 and 6 (excerpts); George 
Solchany (piano). Angel 45015, $4.98. 

(Mikrokosmos) 


Sandor (complete)............. Columbia SL-229 
(For Children) 

AEE SRC OOM TIES MGM 3009, 3047 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 1 in C for 


Piano and Orchestra, Op. 15; Robert 
Goldsand (piano) with the Frankfurt 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Carl 
Urania Stereo 1035, $5.95. 


. Vic. LM-2120 
.Col. ML-4914 


Bz ae r. 
Rubinstein. 
Serkin. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 1 in C, Op. 
15; Sonata No. 27 in E minor, Op: 90; 
Solomon (piano); Philharmonia Or- 
chestra conducted by Herbert Menges. 
Angel Stereo S-35580, $5.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 37; Ventsislav Yankoff 


(piano); Northwest German Radio 


Symphony Orchestra 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 


133, $4.98 Beers): bs 
Firkusny, Susskind 
Serkin, Ormandy 


BEETHOVEN: 
E flat, Op. 73 


Istomin (piano) 


conducted by 


Odéon XOC- 


.Capitol P-8468 

‘Columbia ML-4738 

Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
(‘Emperor’); Eugene 
with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 


mandy. Columbia ML-5318, $4.98. 


Co Sg ee eee. Angel 35476 
Curzon, Knappertsbusch. .London LL-1757 
Serkin, Ormandy............. Columbia ML-4373 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 2 in A, Op. 2, 
No. 2; Sonata No. 3 in C, Op. 2, No. 3; 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Angel 35654, 
$4.98. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 4 in E flat, 
Op. 7; Sonata No. 5 in C minor, Op. 10, 
No. 1; Sonata No. 6 in F, Op. 10, No. 2 


Walter Gieseking (piano). Angel 35655, 


$4.98. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9 in E, Op. 14, 
No. 1; Sonata No. 10 inG, Op. 14, No. 2; 


Sonata No. 13 in E flat, Op. 27, No. 1; 
Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (‘Moonlight’); Walter Gieseking 
(piano). Angel 35652, $4.98. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata in D, Op. 10, 
No. 3; Sonata in B flat, Op. 22; Walter 
Gieseking (piano); Angel 35653, $4.98. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 23 in F minor, 
Op. 57 (“A ppassionata’’); Sonata No. 8 
in C minor, Op. 13 (‘‘Pathétique’’); 
Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (‘Moonlight’); Hans Richter- 
Haaser (piano). Epic LC-3590, $4.98 


BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 83; Artur Rubinstein (piano); 
RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Josef Krips. RCA Victor 
LM-2296, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2296, 


$5.98. 
ee ee Angel 35649 
Gileiss Ree so ccc ce sss RCA Victor LM-2219 


Horowitz; Toscanini. . 
Rubinstein; Munch........RCA Victor LM-1728 
Serkin; Ormandy....... . Columbia ML-5117 


BRAHMS: Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 
79; No. 2; Intermezzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 117, No. 2; Capriccio in F sharp 
minor, Op. 76, No. 1; 
flat, Op. 76, No. 3; 
minor, Op. 116, No. 1; Intermezzo in E 
flat minor, Op. 118, No. 6; 


Intermezzo in A 
Capriccio in D 


Intermezzi 


in B minor, E minor, and C, Op. 119, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3; Rhapsody in E flat, Op. 


119, No. 4. Rudolf Firkusny (piano). 
Capitol P-8485, $4.98. 
CHOPIN: JMazurkas (complete); Bar- 


carolle, Op. 60; Berceuse, Op. 57; Allegro 
de Concert, Op. 46; Nadia Reisenberg 
(piano). Westminster XWN 18830/2, 
$4.98 each. 


The Rubinstein Story—CHOPIN: Con- 
certo No. 2in F minor; Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise. Artur Rubinstein 
(piano); The Symphony of the Air con- 
ducted by Alfred Wallenstein. RCA 
Victor LM-2265, $4.98, or © Stereo 
LSC-2265, $5.98. 

CHOPIN: 
Boukoff (piano). 
18779,-80, $9.96. 


Rubinstein. 


Polonaises (complete); Yury 


Westminster XWN- 


cance amahe .. RCA Victor LM-6109 

Fifth International Chopin Competi- 
tion, Warsaw, 1955. Adam Harasie- 
wicz plays Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 1; 
Mazurkas, Op. 63, No. 3; Op. 67, No. 4; 
Op. 50, No. 3; Polonaise, Op. 53; 
Ballade, Op. 23; Impromttu, Op. 51 
Prelude, Op. 45; Etudes Op. 25, Nos. 6 
11. Vladimir Aszkenazi plays Con- 
certo No. 2 in F minor, Op. 21; Ballade, 
Op. 38; Etudes Op. 10, No. 1; Op. 25, 
No. 3; Mazurkas, Op. 41, No.4; Op. 30, 
No. 4; Scherzo, Op. 54. Fu Tsung 
plays Concerto No. 1 in E minor, Op. 11; 
Berceuse, Op. 57; Op. 49; 
Mazurkas, Op. 56, No. 3; Op. 59, No. 1; 
Op. 68, Ne. 4; Op. 41, No. 2; Op. 63, 
No. 3; Op. 33, No. 1; Notre temps 
No. 2. Bernard Ringeissen plays 
Ballade, Op. 52; Etude, Op. 10, No. 4; 
Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2; Scherzo, Op. 39; 
Polonaise fantaisie, Op. 61; 
Op. 24, No. 4; Op. 30, No. 2; Op. 50, 
No. 3. Nahum Sztarkman plays Noc- 
turne, Op. 48, No. 1; Scherzo, Op. 31. 
Dimitri Papierno plays ea Op. 
43; Etudes Op. 10, Nos. 2, 10; Op. 25, 
No. 12. Pathé DT X-171/2/3/4/5 (boxed 
set), $30.75. 


Fantaisie, 


Mazurkas 


HANDEL: The First Book of Suites for 
Harpsichord (1720)—Vol. I: Suites Nos. 
2 in F, 3 in D minor, 4 in E minor, and 
6 in F sharp minor; Vol. 11: Suites Nos. 
lin A,5 inE, 7 inG minor, and 8 in F 
minor; Anton Heiller (harpsichord). 
Vanguard/Bach Guild BG-592/3, $4.98 
each, or Stereo BGS-5020/1, $5.95 each. 


(No. 3) 
Wolfe............Expériences Anonymes EA-0032 
(No. 7) 
Wolfe ..Expériences Anonymes EA-0038 
(No. 8) 
Wolfe............Expériences Anonymes EA-0033 
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LISZT: 12 Etudes d’Exécution Transcen- 
dante; Gyorgy Cziffra (piano). Angel 
3591B, $9.96. 

RIT BRG visa in 5 25 sa SS SANs eNOS Vox 9690 

(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, & 11) 

BOE i065: 55 piss ni0n:0 0p 90.415 o's o ota Victor LM-2291 

LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E flat; Con- 


certo No. 2 in A; Julius Katchen 
(piano) with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo Ar- 


London Stereo CS-6033, $4.98. 


LISZT: Paganini Etudes; Three Petrarch 
Sonnets; Tarantella; Alfred Brendel 
(piano). Vox PL-10.800, $4.98. 


genta. 
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LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A; Philippe 


Entremont (piano) with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Columbia ML-5389, $4.98. 
Trouard, Bigot, Colonne Orch... .Odéon XOC-131 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein, RCA 
VE BUM. 0. ccsesvcees RCA Victor LM-2068 
LISZT: No. 1 in E flat, 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A; Raymond 
Trouard (piano); 1l’Association Ar- 
tistique des Concerts Colonne conducted 
Odéon XOC-131, 


Ormandy. 


Piano Concerto 


by Eugéne Bigot. 
$4.98 (Import). 
MOZART: Concerto for Two Pianos in 
E flat, K.365; Concerto for Two Pianos 
in F, K.242; Vitya Vronsky and Victor 
Babin (pianos) with the London Mozart 


Players conducted by Harry Blech. 
Capitol-EMI G-7152, $4.98. 

(K.365) 

R. and G. Casadesus, Szell.....Columbia ML-5151 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 20 in D 
minor, K. 466; Piano Concerto No. 11 in 
F, K. 413; Rudolf Serkin (piano) with 
the Marlboro Festival Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alexander Schneider. Colum- 
bia ML-5367, $4.98. 

(K. 466) 

Serkin. Ormandy, Phila. Orch..Columbia ML-4424 

MOZART: Sonata No. 4 in F, K. 497; 
Sonata No. 5 in C, K. 521; Andante and 
Variations inG, K. 501; Ingrid Haebler 


and Ludwig Hoffmann (piano, four 
hands). Vox DL-432-2, $4.98. 
RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 3 in 


D minor, Op. 30; Van Cliburn (piano), 
the Air conducted by 
RCA Victor LM- 


Symphony of 


Kiril Kondrashin. 
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2355, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2355, $5.98. 
Gilels, Cluytens...... Angel 35230 
Horowitz, Reiner. -RCA Victor LM-1178 
Janis, Munch...... .RCA Victor LM-2237 
Rachmaninoff, Orme indy .).RCA Victor LM-2051 


SAINT-SAENS: Concerto No. 5 in F 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 103; 
Jeanne-Marie Darré (piano); Orchestre 
National de la Radio diffusion Fran- 
¢aise conducted by Louis Fourestier; 
Septet in E flat, Op. 65; J.-M. 
(piano); R. Delmotte (trumpet); 
cal Quartet; 


Darré 
Pas- 


G. Logerot (double bass); 


Pathé DTX-252, $5.95. (Import). 
(Concerto No. 5) 
Richter; Kondrashin.............. Monitor 2004 
(Septet) 
Pressler; Glantz; Guilet Qt.; Sklar... M-G-M 3096 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in A minor, Op. 42; 
Impromptus: Op. 142, No. 2 and Op. 90, 
No. 2; Sviatoslav Richter 
Monitor MS-2027, $4.98. 

SCHUBERT: Three Posthumous Pieces 
(Drei Klavierstticke), D. 946; Wanderer 
Fantasie, Op. 15, D. 760; Claudio Arrau 


(piano). 


(piano). Angel 35637, $4.98. 
(Klavierstiicke) 
CE 2 cig is 4 wads ew aware Angel 35534 
| Re eras: Decca 10004 
(Fantasie) 
RENE one 3. 5. 5 eva caearane. dherscunaewe eee ae Epic LC-3508 
MN oi kbc os casos nance eue Victor LM-2012 
SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54; Artur Rubinstein (piano); the 


RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Josef Krips. RCA Victor 
LM-2256, $4.98, or @Stereo LSC-2256, 
$5.98. 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concertoin A minor, 
Op. 54; Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12; Sviato- 
slav Richter (piano); State Radio Or- 


chestra of the U. S. S. R. conducted by 


Alexander Gauk. Monitor MC-2026, 
$4.98. 

(Concerto) 

Lipatti, Von Karajan......... Columbia ML-4525 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23; Clifford Curzon 
(piano); Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Georg Solti. 
Stereo CS-6100, $4.98. 


Miscellany 


J. S. BACH: Concerio after Benedetto 
Marcello in D minor (S. 974); Capriccio 
on the Departure of His Beloved Brother 
(S. 992); MOZART: in F 


minor, K. 608; minor, 


Londcn 


Fantasia 
Adagio in B 


K. 540; Walter Hautzig (piano). United 
Artists UAL-7006, $4.98. 
(Concerto) 
Badura-Skoda (piano)...Westminster XWN-18855 
(Capriccio) p 
ee) eee eee Columbia ML-5236 
Landowska (harpsichord). ..RCA Victor LM-2194 
(Fantasia) 
SS Serer eer ee Columbia K3L-231 
(Adagio) 
Badura-Skoda (Mozart 
OR rer Westminster XWN-18564 





CHOPIN: Etude in C minor, Op. 10, No. 


12 (‘‘Revolutionary"’); Nocturne in D 
flat, Op. 27, No.2: RACHMANINOFF: 
Moment musical, Op. 16 No. 2; Mélodie, 
Op. 3 No. 3; DOHNANYI: Rhapsody 
in C, Op. 11 No. 3; SAINT-SAENS: 
Etude en forme de valse, Op. 52 No. 6; 
POULENC: Mouvements  perpetuels: 
SCRIABIN: Nocturne for the Left Hand, 


Op. 9 No. 2; PAGANINI-LIZST; 
La Campanella; Leonard Pennario 
(piano). Capitol P-8469, $4.98. 


CHOPIN: Etude in G flat, Op. 10, No. 5 
(“Black Key’’); Nocturne in D flat, Op. 


27, No. 2; Grande valse_brillante 
in E flat, Op. 18; LISZT: Mephisto 
Waltz; BACH-BUSONI: Two Chorale 


Preludes—Nun komm’ der Heiden Hei- 

land; In Dir ist Freunde; SCHUBERT: 

Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3; 
DEBUSSY: Reflections in the Water; 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Flight of the 
Bumblebee (Trans. Rachmaninoff); John 
Browning Capitol P-8464, 
$4.98. 

Preludes—-CHOPIN: Prelude in A, Op. 
28, No. 7; Prelude in E minor, Op. 28, 
No. 4; Prelude in C minor, Op. 28, No. 
20; Prelude in D flat, Op. 28, No. 15; 
Prelude in D minor, Op. 28, No. 24; 
MENDELSSOHN: Prelude and Fugue, 
Op. 35, No. 1; GERSHWIN: Three 
Preludes; PROKOFIEV: Prelude in C, 
Op. 12, No. 7; DEBUSSY: 
Lavine-eccentric; La Puerto del Vino; 
Feuilles mortes; SCRIABIN: Prelude 
in E flat minor, Op. 16, No. 4; KAB- 
ALEVSKY: Preludes, Op. 38, Nos. land 
2; Perry O'Neill (piano). Kapp KCL- 
9029, $3.98. 


HAYDN: Sonata No. 30 in E; 
35 in E flat; Andante with Variations in 
F. minor; BRAHMS: Waltzes, Op. 39; 
Carl Seemann (piano); Decca DL- 
10,007, $4.98, or Stereo 71007, $5.98. 

LALO: Piano Concerto; FRANCK: Sym- 
phonic Variations; Orazio  Frugoni 
(piano); Orchestra of the Wiener Volk- 
soper sovidected by Michael Gielen. 
Stereovox STPL-511.220, $5.95. 


(piano). 


General 


Sonata No. 


LISZT: Piano Concerto 
GRIEG: minor, 
Op. 16; Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by George Weldon. 
Mercury Stereo SR-90126, $5.95. 

RAVEL: Piano Concerto inG; SHOSTA- 
KOVICH: Op. 
101; and 
conducting the New York Philharmonic 
(Shostakovich) Sym- 

Columbia 


No. 1 in E flat; 
Piano Concerto in A 


Richard Farrell (piano) ; 


Piano Concerto No. 2, 


Leonard Bernstein (piano), 


and Columbia 
phony Orchestra (Ravel). 
ML-5337, $4.98. 
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letters 


OUTSPOKEN CRITICISM 


shonatacs Wilton Mason's "The Case for Chamber Mu- 
sic" in the Fall issue was excellent and apropos. Al- 
though I have become immersed in this area of music, 
I found not the slightest cause to disagree with anything 
he said. The readers who follow his suggestions will 
find out one day that after all the piano is too heavy, 
even discreetly played, for the gentle recorder, and 
that only the harpsichord will really do. But I played 
the piano with a friend's recorder for years before I 
was able to find a way to get myself a harpsichord, so 
it will do. 

I was pleased to see Scott Watson's very nice tri- 
bute to Everett Stevens, who was an old friend of mine 
and many of whose pieces I have used in my teaching. 

In spite of all these things of special interest to 
me as a person and as a teacher and as one deeply in- 
volved with the Baroque, the most exciting thing inthis 
issue was the editorial by Mr. Newman. I was abso- 
lutely flabbergasted by his outspoken criticism of mis- 
guided and preposterous editing and pedagogy. This 
has long beena particular thornin my fleshas ateach- 
er seeking guidance and materials. I made some re- 
marks to this point inan article in The American Mu.- 
sic Teacher this Spring, but not so forcefully. If this 
is the way your publication is going to comport itself 
in the future, I can assure you of my devotion and ap- 
preciation. This is most refreshing and encouraging! 

With every good wish, 


ROBERT S. TAYLOR 
Bethesda, Maryland 


COPLAND'S PIANO SONATA 


I would like to know where I could obtain informa- 
tiononthe analysis of the formal structure of the Piano 
Sonata by Aaron Copland. 

Sincerely, 


MRS. WILLIAM R. HESS 


Wichita 14, Kansas 


See Copland's ''What to Listen for in Music" 
published by McGraw-Hill. --ED. 


TEACH CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


aiaitiard By this time you must know that allof us who 
are interested in promoting better music are fighting 
an uphill battle, and I will readily admit to discour- 
agement on my part. The situation is rather complex 
as I see it, and I suppose we have little reason to ex- 
pect results except perhaps ten years from now.... 


The first thing to overcome is the characteristic 
lethargy of alarge percentage of the human race. Aside 
from that there is a certainsecurity in anold teaching 
repertoire.... If you have attended many sessions of 
the MTNA you will remember that most of the teachers 
there are ready to tell you that they have been using 
Joe Doake's Method for the past twenty-five years and 
have found it satisfactory, and one gets the impression 
they are not about to change. Evenhere at the univer- 
sity our practice teachers are able to use good and 
contemporary music in about 25 per cent of the cases 
and this only because the lessons are free and we can 
browbeat a few people into using it. As always, it is 
the parents who pose the real problem, so againit may 
well be that we must wait for the students we have been 
training to marry and raise their families before we 
get much real understanding.... 


Make no mistake! Between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies there are hundreds of piano teachers with lit- 
tle or no background and with the same amount of real 
interest in their profession. I would guess this is true 
of other parts of the U.S. A. too. This is the material 
with which we are at present dealing. Our biggest 
problem with our pedagogy graduates is to convince 
them that a very significant contributionis to be made 
in the smaller towns. So far we have succeeded in 
only two cases, and in both the results are amazingly 
good both musically and economically. It isn't much, 
I grant you, but it is a beginning.... 

Please forgive my volubility, but also accept my 
deepest gratitude for the work of you and your colleagues, 

Most cordially, 
A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


NINE EASY MINIATURES 


In the Fall issue of 'The Piano Quarterly there isa 
review about my Nine Easy Miniatures, written by Mr. 
Hubert Doris. I should like to take the liberty of com- 
menting on a certain part of this review, not only be- 
cause it is based on an entirely erroneous premise, 
but also because of its disturbing implications. The 
review states, in part: 'Why so many European born 
and trained musicians try to capture the more inti- 
mately American musical idioms is a mystery. The 
'Blue Interlude' in Mr. Agay's set is really a failure 
because it is an imitation of an institution: the kind of 
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thing that often passes itself off in Europe as Ameri- 
can blues, and is then copied by the European when he 
comes here, in aneffort to write something indigenous 
for the American student." 


This is an astounding statement on a number of 
different levels. Firstly, "Blue Interlude" is not a 
"blues'' and was never meant to be one. Its form, 
rhythm and harmonic structure have nothing whatsoever 
to do with the jazz idiom. The title ''Blue Interlude", 
just like hundreds of other similar ones, merely in- 
dicates the mood and fleeting quality of a short little 
piece. Surely Mr. Doris must realize that even the 
clumsiest imitation of that "intimately American mu- 
sical idiom" would attempt to emulate at least some 
elements of the genuine article.... 

....itwould be irrelevant toset the record straight 
about my training and practical experience. This 
should not be the reviewer's concern in the first place. 
went I do feel, however, that it is entirely pertinent 
to ask this, at the present hypothetical, question: if 
Mr. Doris summarily and a priori condemns any for- 
eign born composer even for ‘trying to assimilate any 
forms of the jazz idiom, does he still feel that he can 
be called uponto review such works? Are these Euro- 
peans, in their "effort to write something indigenous" 
not entitled to a review which is based solely on the 
work itself, without any preset convictions on the part 
of the reviewer as to what a foreign born composer 
can or cannot do? 

Sincerely yours, 
DENES AGAY 


New York City 


The Editor made one error in transcribing 
Mr. Doris notes. "Imitation of aninstitution" 
should have been "imagination of an institu - 
tion." --ED. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


I would like some fairly comprehensive biographi- 
cal material on modern and contemporary American 
composers. Will you recommend a source for me? 
.... My students have to give a program on contem- 
porary American Music in February. It is called 
Parade of American Music and we are most anxious to 
be both alert and authentic as well as pleasing. 


MRS. M. L. ARNAUDET 


Jennings, La 


See books listed in advertisement of twentieth 
century music, page 34. Also, a list of the 
music of American composers is published 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs as 
well as the American Music Center, 250 W. 
57th St., New York City. --ED. 
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MUSIC REVIEWS (continued from page 5) 





when he created the piece, giving it a title like "Pray- 
ing" is only inviting some misunderstanding. So often 
people have a tendency to approach anything even re- 
motely spiritual with a glazed eye and reverent de- 
meanor that takes all the life out of it. What is done 
to "Silent Night'' every Christmas in the name of rev- 
erence is a case in point: dignity is one thing, rigor 
mortis is another. In any case, Mr. Wilson's piece 
does have an "atmosphere" about it that is quietly con- 
templative, and provided that one goes no further into 
it, the title is all right. The piece is fine, title or no. 


Joan Last's "Moto Perpetuo" is another of those 
bouncy, talkative English piano pieces that generate 
a good feeling about everything, and offer very little 
of any substance. What can one say about a work like 
this? It's perfectly well written, it moves along ata 
good clip, and there's nothing wrong withit that a good 
look at the 20th century wouldn't help. 


Just what Judith Dvorkin means by the title of her 
piece, "Furiant'' is anybody's guess. Does she mean 
fiery, or furious, or perhaps furry? No matter, the 
piece is a lively and tricky one; perhaps too tricky 
(is the fury to be generated in the performer by the 
difficulties of the piece?). It deals primarily with 
shifting accents in a 3/4 measure, so that the feeling 
of alternating, though not regular, triple and duple 
rhythm is created. The effect is achieved quite con- 
sistently, though it seems a bit forced from time to 
time. The only difficulties (aside from interpreting 
the title) are rhythmic, and if played slow enough, 
even these subside. 


Gardner Read is a composer of considerable repu- 
tation and accomplishment, and it is not often that we 
have a piece of his on our list. Not because we have 
not chosen them, but because, regrettably, he has not 
written them for young players. His 'Intermezzo" is 
a welcome arrival. Couched in quite romantic terms, 
the piece has much charm and is actually quite mov- 
ing. It is, perhaps, a little long for its own good, but 
somehow the composer manages to bring off the length 
in spite of the rather repetitious gentleness of the 
material. It is very well written for the instrument, 
and has a pianistic grace that not a few of Mr. Read's 
eminent colleagues seem toignore when asked to write 
a piece for a young pianist. They seem to think that 
everything must be a challenge and a problem that is 
quite specific in nature, rather than allowing the mu- 
sical thought to present its own inherent complexities 
or simplicities, as the case may be. 


We are rounding out an old year, now, and starting 
on a new one. Once again our hope is that, along with 
the rest of the problems the world faces, the musical 
ones too will find their solutions. 











“BESTS” 


(At the end of each year the entire collection of "Recommended Piano Music" 
is re-evaluated by our Board of musicians. From this group approximately 
ten or twelve of the best are selected and the "best of the year" are announced 


in the Spring issue. 


The 1959 "bests" will be announced in the next issue. 


Tabulated below are the "bests" for the six-year period 1952-1958, 


EASY 


HANSI ALT. My new car. Century 

CHARLOTTE BEISSERT. Puppet Parade. GS 

MICHAEL BRODSKY. Happy little men. Century 

LOUISE B. CARROLL. Little dutch dance. Boston 

ANTHONY DONATO. Northern lights. Presser 
The wistful little princess. Presser 

JUDITH DVORKIN. Follow the leader. Elkan-Vogel 

DOROTHY RADDE EMERY. Harvest dance. GS 

GEORGE FIALA. Lullaby. BMI, Canada 

WALTER FINLAYSON. The little march. Boosey 

ELIZABETH GEST. Snow bird. J. Fischer 

ROBERT GRAHAM. The bear and the beehive. Elkan- 

Vogel 


ELIZABETH HELLER. The window washer. Century 

ERNEST LUBIN. The willows are waltzing. Century 

LOIS MARSHALL. Mill wheel. Summy-Birchard 

GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY. A visit to grandfath- 
er's farm. Boston. Call of the canyon, Presser 
Dance pastorale, Presser. Folk song stories, Boo- 
sey. Hi-way scene, Ditson. Men at work! Presser. 
Navajo lullaby, Ditson. 

MARJORIE MacKOWN. The queen's minuet. C. Fi- 
scher 

LILLIAN MILLER. Funny bunny. Mills 

STEPHEN PARK. Toboggan ride. Mills 

ELIZABETH E. ROGERS. A western story. Century 
Mister Echo, century. My toy trumpet, Century 
On a hobby horse, Presser. Rain on the roof, Cen- 
tury. Square dance, Century. Two winter pieces, 
Century. 


ALEC ROWLEY. Spring is dancing. J. Fischer 

STANLEY E. SAXTON. Popeye's hornpipe. GS 

EVERETT STEVENS. Shenandoah valley tune. Pres- 
ser. Song from the hills, Ditson. Tunes in folk style, 
Ditson. Six modal miniatures, Ditson. Set of 3, 
Presser. 

SCOTT WATSON. Highland meadow. R. D. Row 
Mountain air, Presser. Tip toe reel, Presser 


INTERMEDIATE 


ERNST BACON. The Hootnanny (four hands). Chappell 
Maple-sugaring. Lawson-Gould 


MARION BAUER. Summertime suite. Leeds 
MARTHA BECK. Irish fancy. J. Fischer 
LOUIS CALABRO. Piano sonatine No. 2. Elkan-Vogel 
FRANCES CLARK Library for Piano Students. Contem- 
porary Piano Literature, Books 3, 4, 5. Summy 
HERBERT ELWELL. Plaint. Presser 
INGOLF DAHL. Alla marcia moderato. Presser 
JOHAN FRANCO. At the circus. Presser 
Three piano sketches. Presser 
JOHN GRAVES. Springtime pieces. Novello 
K. B. Jirak. 12 piano pieces for children. 2vols. AMP 
JOHN TASKER HOWARD. May. Elkan-Vogel 
DMITRI KABALEVSKY. Five sets of variations. Leeds 
GEORGE LIST. Music for children. AMP 
OTTO LUENING. Gay picture. Presser 


MARGARET LYELL. The whistling sailor. Curwen 
MARJORIE T. MacKOWN. The lake at night. C Fischer 
MATHILDE McKINNEY. Dance tune. C. Fischer 
DARIUS MILHAUD. Joys of life. Mills 
MARGARITE S. MILNES. Alpine summer. Century 
DOUGLAS MOORE. Prelude. Presser 
PAUL NORDOFF. Appalachian dance. Presser 
WILLSON OSBORNE. Contrasts. Presser 
Puppet dance. Presser 
ROBERT PALMER. Evening music. Presser 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI. Little piano book. Elkan-V 
Parades. Elkan-Vogel 
Serenade No. 8 (4 hands). Elkan-Vogel 
QUINCY PORTER. Day dreams. Presser 
JOSEPH PROSTAKOFF,ed. Contemporary American 
piano music. Edwin H. Morris 
ELIZABETH E. ROGERS. Highland fling. Summy 


ALEC ROWLEY. Andalusian dance. J. Fischer 

AHMED SAYGUN. Inci's book. Southern 

LIONEL SALTER. A grey day. Boosey &Hawkes 

VERDINA SHLONSKY. Eleven musical postcards. 
Israeli (Leeds, agent) 

ELIE SIEGMEISTER. The children's day. Leeds 


ROBERT STARER. Bugle, drum and fife. Presser 
HALSEY STEVENS. Lyric piece. Presser 
JOSEPH WAGNER. Four landscapes. Southern 
SCOTT WATSON. Whirling dancers. R. D. Row 
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BOOKS ON 20th CENTURY MUSIC 





COMPLETE BOOK OF 20th CENTURY MUSIC. David Ewen 
Prentice-Hall, $7.50 


CONTEMPORARY TONE STRUCTURES. Alan Forte 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, New York 27, N. Y. $3.75 


IDEALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


2d ed. H. C. Colles. 


Oxford, $2.50 


MUSIC SINCE 1900. Nicolas Slonimsky 


Coleman-Ross, $8.75 


MUSICAL TRENDS IN THE 20th CENTURY. Norman Demuth 


Macmillan, $7.00 


OUR NEW MUSIC; leading composers in Europe and America. Aaron Copland 


McGraw-Hill, $5.00 


ROMANTICISM AND THE 20th CENTURY. Wilfrid Mellers 


Oxford, $7.00 


THE NEW MUSIC. 2d ed. George Dyson 


Oxford, $2.00 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC. Marian Bauer and Ethel Peyser 


Putnam, $5.00 


(Advertisement) 















The first and only complete guide to 


JALL 
IMPROVISATION 


at the piano 
by America’s leading 
jazz piano teacher 


JOHN MEHEGAN 


Instructor, Juilliard School of Music 

and Teachers College Columbia 

University; Jazz Critic, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Preface by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


it would cost you hundreds of dollars to study this material 
personally with John Mehegan, but his big book makes all the 
information available for about the price of only one lesson. 


Send $15 now for a first edition copy of JAZZ IMPROVISATION 
by John Mehegan. 10-day money back guarantee if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Publisher of quality books since 1937 


24 West 40th St., Dept. M.J., New York 18, N. Y. 
For N.Y.C. delivery add 3% sales tax. 


JAZZ _ 
IMPROVISATION 
foal and Rigo’ 


a 


Books for Young People 





Franz Schubert and His Merry Friends 
) Joseph Haydn: The Merry Little Peasant 
Mozart The Wonder Boy 
Sebastian Bach: The Boy from Thuringia 
by 

Opal Wheeler & Sybil Deucher 


Illus. by Mary Greenwalt 
$3.50 each 


Robert Schumann and Mascot Ziff 


by 
Opal. Wheeler. Illus. by Christine Price 
$3.50 
















1. >. 2 ke oa as Coe). INC. 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1852 


300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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books on teaching and technique 





BACH'S ORNAMENTS. Walter Emery 
Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $4.50 


BASIC ROUTINES IN PIANO TEACHING. Jane Stanley 
The author, 216 East 45th St., Long Beach 7, Cal. $2.00 
EDITIONS AND MUSICIANS. Walter Emery 

Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $2.75 


ESSAY ON THE TRUE ART OF PLAYING KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS. Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach. Trans. by William J. Mitchell. W. W. Norton, $7.50 


HOW TO PRACTISE. Hetty Bolton 
Galaxy Music Publ., $1.00 


HOW TO IMPROVISE PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. J. Raymond Tobin 
Oxford, $2.95 


INDISPENSABLES OF PIANO PLAYING. Abby Whiteside. 
Coleman-Ross, $4.00 


MODERN TECHNIQUE OF THE PEDAL. K. U. Schnabel 
Mills Music Co., $1.00 

ON TEACHING THE PIANO. Hetty Bolton 

Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $3.25 


ORIENTATION FOR INTERPRETING MOZART'S PIANO SONATAS. Thomas Richner 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York 27. $3.25 


PIANOFORTE FINGERING. Thomas B. Knott 
Oxford, $1.00 

PIANO FOR CLASSROOM MUSIC. Robert L. Pace 
Prentice-Hall, $3.95 


PIANO: GUIDED SIGHT-READING. Leonhard Deutsch 
Nelson-Hall Co., $6.95 


THESAURUS OF SCALES AND MELODIC PATTERNS. Nicolas Slonimsky 
Coleman-Ross, $14. 50 


SUCCESS IN PIANO TEACHING. Julia Broughton 
Vantage Press, $2.95 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PIANIST'S FINGER and Its Relationships to a Touch-Scheme. 
Arnold Schultz. Carl Fischer, Inc., $5.00 


THE YOUNG PIANIST. Joan Last 
Oxford, $3.00 ; 


< (ADVERTISEMENT) 
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basic bookshelf 


AMERICA'S MUSIC; from the Pilgrims to the present. Gilbert Chase 
McGraw-Hill, $10.00 

BACH FAMILY; seven generations of creative genius. Karl Geiringer 
Oxford, $12.00 


BACH'S ORNAMENTS. Walter Emery 
Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $4.50 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS. Theodore Baker 
G. Schirmer, $18.00 


EDITIONS AND MUSICIANS. Walter Emery 
Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $2.75 


GROVE'S DICTIONARY; Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
5th rev. ed. 9 vols. St Martin's Press, $108.00 


HARVARD DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. Willi Apel 
Harvard, $9.50 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MUSIC. Donald Jay Grout. 
Norton, $8.95 


JAZZ IMPROVISATION. John Mehegan 

Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. $15.00 
KEYBOARD HARMONY AND IMPROVISATION. 2 vols. Maurice Liebermann 
W. W. Norton, $3.95 each 

LIFE AND MUSIC OF BELA BARTOK. Halsey Stevens 

Oxford, $7.50 

LITERATURE OF THE PIANO. James Friskin and Irwin Freundlich 
Rinehart, $5.00 

MASTERS OF THE KEYBOARD; a brief survey of pianoforte music. Willi Apel 
Harvard, $8.00 

MEN, WOMEN AND PIANOS; a social history. Arthur Loesser. 

Simon & Schuster, $7.50 

MOZART; his character, his work. Alfred Einstein 

Oxford, $7.50 

MUSIC IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Paul Henry Lang 

W. W. Norton, $12.50, text 9.35 

MUSICAL FORMS. H. Leichtentritt 

Harvard, $7.50 

ON TEACHING THE PIANO. Hetty Bolton 

Novello (H. W. Gray, agent). $3.25 

PRACTISING THE PIANO. Frank Merrick 

Denman & Farrell, Inc., 154 Nassau St., New York 38, $5.95 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSICIANS. Percy Bush. 

Oxford, $3.00 

SHAPING FORCES IN MUSIC; an inquiry into harmony, melody, counterpoint. 
Ernst Toch. Criterion Music Corp., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, $5.00 


THE PIANISTS PROBLEMS. William S. Newman 
Harper, $3.00 


THE SPLENDOR OF MUSIC. Angela Diller 
G. Schirmer, $4.75 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 



































